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of the Prussian troops and to the skill of the Prussian
generals. It was simply by dint of hard study and by
long pondering over dearly bought experience that he
made himself the first commander of his age.

Of Frederick's personal character it is not possible
to speak in the terms of admiration that may justly
His personal ^e applie<3 to his character as a ruler. There
character. is, indeed, no reason for believing that the
charges of gross immorality insinuated against him by
certain writers have any foundation in fact. On the
contrary, with the exception of some youthful indiscretions,
his life appears to have been perfectly pure. But he \vas
not a man to inspire those about him with love and
devotion. That he was capable of deep feeling there is
no doubt, but he very seldom showed it. He was cold,
haughty, and reserved. His nature seems to have been
soured by the brutal treatment he endured in his boy-
hood. Originally gentle and lovable, it became hard
and selfish. He possessed the dangerous gift of sarcasm,
and he used it without mercy. Yet when he wished to
make himself agreeable no one could be more so. His
conversational talents and his wit were really con-
siderable, and he had, when he chose to exert it, a rare
charm of manner.

With the mass of his subjects Frederick was certainly
popular. His sarcasms were not indulged in at their
Hispopu- expense. To them, and especially to his
larity.         soldiers, he was endeared more and more as

his reign went on, not more by his exploits, of which
they were justly proud, than by his genial affability, by
a certain homely simplicity of manner, an aptitude for
humorous repartee, and by the good humour with which
he often allowed the most astonishingly plain-spoken
things to be said to himself. Innumerable stories are
told of old ' Father Fritz,3 as his soldiers loved to call